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FOREWORD 


In the late summer of 1962, students and faculty, lay work¬ 
ers, pastors and priests of the Lutheran and Episcopal churches 
met for a week to study the current National Student Christian 
Federation theme, “The Word, the World, and the Sacra¬ 
ment.” One of the speakers, The Reverend Dr. William A. 
Clebsch, professor at the Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
the Southwest in Austin, Texas, addressed himself to the theme 
from the three perspectives of Christian faith, Christian reli¬ 
gion, and Christian theology. 

The present publication seeks chiefly to make available to 
the American student Christian movement the addresses of 
Professor Clebsch as a resource for further study and reflection. 
It will inevitably serve also to symbolize and recall an unprece¬ 
dented ecumenical experiment: several hundred young Ameri¬ 
can Christians from two self-consciously different traditions 
met for a week of theological dialogue, cultural discussion, 
and common worship. 

Students seeking an official statement of the theologies of 
word, world, or sacrament from either the Episcopal or Luth¬ 
eran communions will not find it here; to give such was neither 
Dr. Clebsch’s assignment nor intention. However, readers who 
are interested in the critiques of modern American religion 
produced by theologically oriented sociologists will find in 
these pages an original and creative voice. William Clebsch 
speaks critically, perceptively and yet hopefully to the issues 
raised by those who publicly worry about the pervasiveness of 
religion in general and who suppose it to be either new or 
undesirable. 

Perhaps the most remarkable achievement of the Clebsch 
lectures is their clear delineation of the character of that reality 
called saving faith in a language that is responsibly sensitive 



to our time and place. Clebsch manages that rare achievement 
of saying what he means — without resorting to traditional 
theological jargon (now grown dead) or the traditional lan¬ 
guage of metaphysics (now grown incomprehensible). 

The portions of these lectures which caused the most dis¬ 
cussion at the conference itself were those that dealt with the 
distinctions and interrelationships between faith and religion. 
There was considerable debate about his meaning; there was 
almost an eager interest in the distinctions — eager because 
the honesty and fidelity of the thesis was exciting and indeed 
liberating. 

For our long study his delineation of the task of theology 
— and its relation to both faith and religion — is equally im¬ 
portant. For example, his words are both clarifying and com¬ 
pelling when he deals with the significance for mission which 
lies in the necessary effort to look theologically at the sec¬ 
ular world. 


For most of us, these lectures were an unsettling experience. 
Clarity is painful for ears that have grown accustomed to the 
comfortable obscurity of language that sounds orthodox. It 
is precisely this kind of careful articulation of the Gospel 
which takes place wherever the church is engaged seriously in 
its mission to the world. Clebsch speaks the tongue of those 
who would be missionaries to the paganism of our time. 


Edwin G. Bennett 
Division of College Work 
The National Council 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


Roy J. Enquist 
Division of College and 
University Work 
National Lutheran Council 


Advent, 1962 



PREFACE 

It was my privilege to give three talks to a conference of 
Lutheran and Episcopalian college and university people — 
students, teachers and clergy — in late August, 1962, at 
Stephens College in Columbia, Missouri. The assigned topic 
was “Word, World, and Sacraments 55 ; the approach, historical 
and theological; the general theme, “For the life of the world. 55 
Intentionally informal and meant only for the moment, the 
talks were “taped 55 by a friend for his private use. A generous 
and, I think, exaggerated estimate of their worth by some who 
heard them has led to their transcription and reproduction in 
the present form. Only a few of the most unreadable elements 
of their oral style have been revised; they remain quite occa¬ 
sional talks to Lutherans and Episcopalians in Missouri’s 
August heat. If the reader wishes to imagine himself there 
then, perhaps they may speak to him. The largest of many 
debts to participants in the conference demands acknowledge¬ 
ment. In this project Dr. Roy J. Enquist of the Division of 
College and University Work, National Lutheran Council, 
has been a wise counselor. Blame for blemishes on my talks is, 
of course, mine alone; it were heavier but for his interest 
and help. 

William A. Clebsch 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 
October 1962 
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First Talk: 


WORD, WORLD, AND SACRAMENTS FROM 
THE PERSPECTIVE OF FAITH 

Our society was saddened earlier this month by the death, 
apparently by suicide, of a woman called Marilyn Monroe. 
Of course, the girl who died was Norma Jean Baker, a thirty- 
six year old illegitimate offspring of a psychotic woman, a 
girl who had spent her younger years in a series of foster 
homes. And yet, in spite of just about every disadvantage that 
you or I could imagine and that I trust none of us will suffer, 
this woman managed to affirm life. This Norma Jean Baker 
was a person of indescribable physical beauty, of winsome 
personal warmth, of very striking genius as an actress. It seems 
to me that Norma Jean Baker was no suicide, but that she 
was murdered by Marilyn Monroe. For Marilyn Monroe was 
an embodiment, an institution, a doctrine, a fashionable idol, 
a sex goddess. And we admirers (and if you don’t count your¬ 
self amongst those “we,” then please allow my parable) beheld 
Norma Jean Baker — but we always cherished Marilyn Mon¬ 
roe. The death of a woman, whether accidental or intentional, 
is a loss. The murder of Norma Jean Baker by a despondent 
Marilyn Monroe is a tragedy. For vitality and genius there 
received an embodiment that froze and fenced a human spirit. 

A sex goddess murdered a sensitive woman. This seems to me 
haunting as a parable of what we must think about during 
these days: Christian faith and Christian religion. For Chris- ^ 
tian faith is that sensitive, warm, ingenius, fresh, spontaneous 
thing that comes upon us and demands some kind of embodi¬ 
ment, and is, lo, so often murdered by the very embodiment 
we give it. 

We must talk about the word, the world, and the sacra¬ 
ments. And we must talk about them from three different 
perspectives. First, from the perspective of Christian faith; 
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second, from that of Christian religion; and third, from the 
perspective of Christian theology. I think the application of 
the parable is simple and direct. Christian faith is always just 
about to be murdered by its embodiment in Christian religion. 
For us, perhaps, the task of Christian theology becomes to 
describe and reckon with the ways in which perhaps Norma 
Jean Baker might have dared to be Marilyn Monroe and how 
Marilyn Monroe might have dared nurture and sustain Norma 
Jean Baker. 

I 

What can we say, then, about Christian faith as a perspec¬ 
tive? What can we say about the word, the world, and the 
sacraments from that perspective? When we begin by thinking 
of ourselves as Lutherans or as Episcopalians, or by dreaming 
of ourselves as both, it is not easy. For these are identifications 
of Christian religion. You cannot forget what you are, but I 
ask you for a moment this afternoon at least to suspend the 
identification in its usual intensity in order to ask how world, 
and word, and sacraments look from the perspective of Chris¬ 
tian faith. Christian faith (as we learned if we heard the 
word of God rightly divided this morning in the preacher’s 
sermon) is not a position to be defended but a posture from 
which to live. Christian faith is not a set of doctrines and 
v disciplines and liturgies but rather a quality of mind and of 
will and of spirit. It is a quality of human life, and of any 
individual perception of human life, that is always in motion. 
Is this not what we mean, is this not what we must continue 
to mean, by that great, cherished word of all Christianity — 
^repentance, metanoia? Repentance: that constant revolution 
of the mind; that continuing openness to the new that might 
break in upon us; that attitude which lets us know that appear¬ 
ances and realities are not the same, but are somehow oppo¬ 
sites. This quality of mind and of life and of spirit is one in 
which the adversities that befall us and that we stare in the 
face are seen, on their underside, to be affirmations. 
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Christian faith is that quality of life in which the great 
Enemy God who will not let us be what we wish to be becomes 
the Friend God who lets us be what we are. We always chase 
after and sell ourselves to the junior gods of this universe — to 
the nation and family, to race and religion, to economic sys¬ 
tems and denominations. And yet, somehow, when Christian 
faith arises, the Boss God delivers us from bondage to all the 
junior gods, and shows us that the true significance of life is 
death and of death, life. The great judgment upon us becomes 
the great advocate for us. All our bondage to what we have 
been is loosed, and our future is opened. Faith raises man up 
above bondage. Faith raises man, indeed, above the self that 
he has been in order to make him the self that he is. 

Has not this quality of renewal always been perceived by 
Christian faith? That great chapter on faith in the Letter to 
the Hebrews is a case in point. It looks back upon the past 
and it tells about people who by faith were in their time 
opened for the future; by faith they did this or by faith they 
did that. We wake up and remind ourselves, I’m afraid we 
have to remind ourselves, that not a single character in the 
chapter is a Christian, yet in their lives faith has appeared, 
and in lives around us faith does appear. Of course, each of 
us would say it in his very own, different way, but somehow 
each of us claims to be grasped by that same quality of life 
and to approach the universe we live in from the posture 
of faith. 

II 

When faith arises and where faith appears, what does the 
world look like? In the first and most basic instance, the world 
is precisely that over which Christian faith is concerned. Chris¬ 
tian faith cannot, does not, and never has said God loved his 
church, but has always said God loved his world. The world ^ 
is, indeed, that to which Christian faith compels, drives and 
sends anybody in whom it appears. “As the Father has sent 
me, so send I you.” World and thought and action come to 
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be tuned in the same key, either when faith first arises or 
when faith is renewed. The world is tuned in the same key 
because there is trust without security; because whatever the 
world brings to us, however hard it may be, is nevertheless at 
the same time wonderful, fresh, and good, and true. Our 
“Hebrews 11” would not speak of Old Testament people as 
did the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews; ours would 
speak, it seems to me, of an Augustine, a Francis, a Luther, 
and a Schweitzer. But our rehearsal of faith would have to 
be broader even than that because it would have to take the 
whole world into its purview. We would write our “Hebrews 
11” also about Socrates and Augustus and Galileo and Des¬ 
cartes and Darwin and Mark Twain. For all these — and for 
how many countless others? — life has been freed to face its 
eruptions and its novelties as from God. Or, if that language 
has been so usurped and perverted by the Christians as to he 
intolerable, then for all these the eruptions and novelties of 
life are of tremendous significance and of transforming power. 
Yes, the world is faith’s milieu and faith’s arena. Faith always 
knows the here and now to impinge meaningfully upon what 
is yet to be. 

Something else has to be said about the world. Faith knows 
the world as it presents itself; a bundle and succession of pains 
and finitudes and frustrations and unfulfillments, of strife and 
of death and of misery. Faith does not deny these nor escapes 
them. It accepts them in a strange way. Underneath all of 
them, when one turns the cards of life over, affirmations are 
seen on the underside of adversities. Faith thus makes the 
world look very different from its usual appearance. Usually 
the past presents itself as that which is secure, fixed, familiar, 
knowable, and, in principle, manageable. Usually the future 
presents itself as that which is threatening and ominous and 
unknown and destructive. It is precisely this which faith turns 
on its head; that which is ominous and unknown and threaten¬ 
ing and destructive and bearing in upon us and not yet and 
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about to undo us becomes the gift of life to us. Faith delivers ^ 
us from bondage to the whole past world and opens us to all 
the worlds that are yet to be. Faith reverses the appearances 
of things — it appears sub contrario, as Luther said. Faith 
turns the world upside down, yet faith still lives in, with, and 
for the world that it turns upside down. Living faithfully in 
the world, as Kierkegaard put it, is something like swimming 
in deep water. You walk in step by step. The water begins to 
get deeper. You know that it’s over your head and that you 
will drown. But with 70,000 fathoms under you, you commit 
yourself to the water and only then do you find that life is 
buoyant and that the world is buoyant and that you can swim. 

Faith looks to no past for traditions of security, only for^ 
other examples of faith. Thus it is that faith accepts the reli¬ 
gious and cultural norms around it for what they are, and 
yet can live with them as proximations of truth and partial 
realities pointing beyond themselves to reality. I suppose that 
something like this is meant when Paul says the whole crea¬ 
tion is groaning and in anguish all together until now. The 
groan and the anguish are answered by an open future. Faith 
sees the world as the arena in which the proximate gods seem 
to reign. Yet faith knows how to serve proximately these 
proximate gods — nation, class, race, and even denomination. 
Why? Because they are the securities of life? No, they are not. 
But because faith knows that even from all these idols there 
can be wrested a witness to the God who empowers them and 
overcomes them. 


Ill 

Faith is not afraid of speaking a word in and to and for 
this strange world in which it lives. Faith has a word. It has 
its thought, its tale to tell. Its narrative affirms how things are. 
Yet its word is not quite like our usual words. For wherever 
life has been delivered from the past, wherever novelty has 
broken in affirmatively and revolutionized life, there faith 
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sees the finger of God and wants to make its testimony. But 
it is a strange testimony. It tells that Abraham got up and left 
his familiar surroundings and went elsewhere. It tells that faith 
takes the Jew of all Jews and turns him into that puzzling but 
persuasive man who attacks religion because he is delivered 
from the law. The history of faith is too full of surprises to 
read like an ordinary history book; it reads much more like 
a novel, a thriller. The word of faith is always a new and 
'/revolutionary word, a word that arises out of and finds its 
locus within the normal processes and daily affairs of reading 
the newspaper and eating and going to the bathroom. Faith 
has a strange thing to say — that all these so-called common 
things are most uncommon, because in them there is deliver¬ 
ance and power and the show of the hand of the ultimate 
One. An Abraham or a Paul or a Luther in the past had a 
word of faith; I would wish to suggest that a Galileo or a 
Descartes also had a word of faith because these are men who 
took quite seriously what the church had been preaching for 
a thousand years — the message that God loves his world and 
that he who created it found it good and put man in it to 
have a home in which he could be at home. 


Faith’s word is a strange word. It never is the word that we 
(/expect. The word of faith is always utterly contemporaneous, 
for its own time, always liberating, always opening. If one 
wished to say how to practice being a person of faith, one has 
already made a contradiction when he puts it that way. One 
must come to expect always the unexpected. Who are the 
blessed servants? Are they the ones whom the Lord, when he 
cometh, shall find praying, or at Ashram-Study conferences, 
or fixing the altars for communion services? No! “Blessed are 
those servants whom the Lord, when he cometh, shall 
. .” What? Just guess and you would never supply the 
“waiting” — waiting there with a character of expect¬ 
ancy, listening for the new word, not mouthing the old ones. 

In our tradition we find occasions in which faith’s word 
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has said what it has to say, but look what we must say about 
that word when it comes along. We cannot say that it is simply 
a testament, it must be a new testament. A line must be drawn 
between it and the old. Faith’s word, ever new, always affirms 
that the universe, put before us by the hand of mercy, is a 
universe that sustains life and hope and expectation and ful¬ 
fillment. And, therefore, in a real way the word of faith, if 
one were to read it right now, would much more likely be 
found in the Post-Dispatch of this morning than in the Holy 
Scriptures. Here is the account of the world that God so loved. 
Here is a tale about what is happening to it, thousands of tales 
about what is happening in it and to it and for it and against 
it. If one finds that he can use that terribly ambiguous lan¬ 
guage and say that God is one who is acting, surely he is 
acting now, he is acting wherever acting is taking place. You 
will do better to tune in on Huntley and Brinkley to find out v 
about that acting than you will to listen to me. The word of 
faith is indeed all the news that’s fit to be talked about. Thus, 
the “history” of the word of faith is hard to come by, for it is 
the story of new ideas which overturn old traditions. Its last 
chapter is still being written and will be in the process of being 
written as long as man and God continue. 

IV 

Faith sees a strange world but it is this world. Faith hears 
a strange word, and it is a new word, but faith does not stop 
there. Faith also dares to act in a world that it perceives to be 
re-created and constantly renewed. Where faith acts with 
ultimate concern, there is faith’s sacrament, be it in a spank¬ 
ing, in the building of the Seattle’s World Fair, or in the 
bombing of Hiroshima. Wherever there is action, wherever 
the materiality of this world appears, faith has a potential 
sacrament. Simply because the Enemy God is Friend, the f/ 
world is renewed. We don’t just think it, we do it. All that is, 
not just all that is living; all that is, not just all that is moral 
and nice and appreciable and respectable; all that is, is re- 
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vitalized. Faith perceives and enacts this new vitality. For 
faith, anything, literally anything, can, does, and will sym¬ 
bolize the holiness that is painted upon this creation, because 
for faith all things are holy. Faith’s affirmation of existence 
does not pick a few, special, holy objects which then can make 
life holy. Anything can symbolize holiness because all things 
1 /are holy. Faith’s affirmation of existence arises in the objects 
and activities of politics and sex and science and birth and 
food and repentance and death and everything else. Faith 
knows no ministry that is somehow the sanctified vocation 
which might let a little of its sanctification brush off on some 
pther. For faith, all vocations are fraught with meaning and 
/are ministries. For faith, a sacrament lies ready to hand in 
the work of the hangman as well as of the teacher, in the life 
of the prostitute as well as that of the arbiter of morals. 

As one looks back upon the tradition, one sees how reck¬ 
lessly men and women of Christian faith have seized on com¬ 
mon things and common actions in order to make what they 
call their sacraments. I suppose the first business that the pre- 
Christendom Christians undertook when they understood the 
revolution that had burst in upon them, was to look at the 
calendar and without any reference to holy times and seasons 
of antiquity they determined they could not celebrate the 
Sabbath any more. Give us a new day, they said, and they 
threw over the old holy day that is written about in all of 
their Scriptures; they found their own day as the Lord’s day. 

Religion often worries about what one may eat and what 
one may not eat. I can never keep up with Pauline studies 
because scholars have always a new word as to what Paul 
wrote and what Paul didn’t write and whether Paul wrote 
anything and whether there was a Paul to write anything. But 
whoever wrote to those bum Christians in Corinth tells them 
that as long as their eating meat offered to idols did not stand 
in the way of anybody else’s faith, for God’s sake eat it! That’s 
a loose translation but I hope it catches the sense of the pas- 
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sage. These people take themselves an old and hallowed kind 
of meal. Who knows whether it was the Passover meal or just 
a clubby cocktail thing, some sort of fellowship meal that the 
Jews practiced? Anyhow, all of a sudden the Christian people 
began eating bread and drinking wine. I don’t mean this 
little, thin fish food that we get at the altar; I mean real bread 
and plain wine; not >vine that has been made holy by some¬ 
body so that it is sacramental prior to its sacramental use. 
Take plain bread and wine; eat, drink and rejoice — this is 
the way faith’s sacraments come into being. They are in them¬ 
selves plain, ordinary things. Luther used to talk about how 
the dirt from the baker’s fingernails got into the bread as he 
mixed the dough, asserting that the sacrament was made of 
plain, common bread. Faith’s sacraments aren’t things you 
get in the back room of the holy of holies and do some mumbo- 
jumbo over before they can be sacraments. They are the ordi¬ 
nary things of life. These things faith seizes upon and raises 
up to be the signs and the significations that everything that is 
and that happens has somehow been made dripping fresh by 
the new creation placed upon it by the grace of God. 

We get silly sometimes in the way that we count sacraments, 
anxious to have exactly the right number. It seems to me that 
the really great age of sacramentalism in the church was not 
any modern time, nor even the very early days, but in what 
we call the Dark Ages. When those barbaric Christians built 
a house, they would look at the house and say, “My gosh, 
here some people are going to live and there are evil spirits 
around.” (These notions, of course, were superstitious. We 
don’t believe in evil spirits. We just hang trees on the top of 
buildings to show that they’re finished.) There are evil spirits 
around so Christians “whomp” up a batch of holy water and 
wash the place, and the house is blessed, not because the water 
blesses the house and not because the house is to bless the 
people, but because people of faith are going to live in that 
house. Therefore, the house has to be taken up into the char- 
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actcr of their lives. It has to be called a thin g that is holy 
simply because it is a thing that is so common. 

These Dark Ages folk almost drove the church crazy. In 
Western Europe, they worked up lists of sacraments. To be 
sure, they always had some mystical number or another on 
their lists, because, after all, they were superstitious people. 
But they did not care about two sacraments, or whether they 
were “dominically instituted”; just have as many as you want! 
Some of the lists go up to twenty and twenty-five and thirty. 
They could pull out a new sacrament on every occasion be¬ 
cause the world and materiality and the action of people had 
to be drawn into the life and testimony of faith. The history 
yof Christian religion has been a constant process of trying to 
tell people, “No, you can’t have that sacrament.” But people 
always win and they go on and have their sacrament. A lot 
of people who are put off by religion today, people of faith, 
have their sacrament over bourbon and sardines. You know 
the kind of thing. It’s not accidental, as we’ll see tonight, that 
T. S. Eliot wished to set a tale of faith in the midst of a cock¬ 
tail party. He’s a pretty bright fellow, who could have had 
it in St. Paul’s Cathedral if he’d wanted to, at Evensong, but 
he didn’t. No, it’s in the midst of a cocktail party, which is 
for many moderns a sacrament, or at least a potential sacra¬ 
ment, although — and because — it breaks away from all the 
codification that religion would put upon it. 

One can say that the entire earnest effort of Western man in 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries has been 
to manipulate creation to show that whatever natural object, 
whatever physicality that comes up might be fashioned, shaped 
and rearranged in a beautiful and useful way. The industrial 
/revolution, it seems to me, is Western civilization’s great sacra¬ 
ment, attesting that all this world is put here for man to affirm 
as meaningful, something that is worth doing no matter how 
grubby it might become. And though the industrial revolution 
is not an act of specifically Christian faith necessarily, at least 
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it is an act of faithful, sacramental understanding of the world. 

Faith does not yearn to be sanctified by a holy object. Faith Y 
perceives that all objects are holy and wishes to work with 
them to get them to yield their testimony to the freshness and 
newness of the creation which God loves. 

V 

In faith’s world, with faith’s word and faith’s sacraments, 
one other thing needs to be suggested: faith’s work in its 
wonderful world under its new and revolutionary word with 
its acceptance of all things as able to testify with joy to God’s 
mercy. Faith always finds itself in mission. Faith is by nature 
in transit, on the move, sent. For faith all systems are “go,” 
literally. Faith is impelled across every barrier that exists 
among men and women — geographical and cultural and 
linguistic. Indeed it is faith that put the words, “Go ye into 
all the world,” on the lips of Jesus. It is faith that perceives 
that Abraham, the wandering Jew, is the father of many 
nations. Faith is always going out, always moving, always 
crossing the normal barriers of existence, not because faith 
has something to take but because it has something to find 
out. Faith always has a discovery to make. Faith always wants 
the gifts of the Magi brought. And it goes out to seek them. 

A former colleague of mine tells about an experience which 
he and his son had shared. They had seen something inter¬ 
esting, and afterwards the boy asked, the way an eight-year- 
old will, “Daddy, did you see so and so?” and “Wasn’t such 
and such nice?” and “Didn’t you like what we saw?” The 
father, somewhat impatient and busy, said, “Yes, yes, I saw 
all that.” But the boy protested, “Daddy, don’t you want to 
hear it the way I think it?” Faith always wants to hear “it” v/ 
the way somebody else thinks it. Faith is not interested in 
saying things in its own way. Faith is radically missionary. 
Faith expects that when one goes over the hill there won’t be 
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just the other side of the hill but there will be somebody that 
has a way of saying “it” that faith needs to hear and to learn. 

The Christian religion has many ways of classifying people. 
I won’t try to go into all of them. There are the reprobate, 
and the elect, and the communicant in good standing. Trying 
to classify people is one of the things that societies and institu¬ 
tions and organizations do. Sometimes they make foolish mis¬ 
takes. My denomination has figured out in its latest legislation 
that the best rank you can achieve is that of “baptized and 
confirmed communicant in good standing.” That means that 
you go to Holy Communion three times a year. You see, any¬ 
body can be a top-notch Episcopalian. If Lutheranism gets 
hard for you, just come on aboard. This penchant for classi¬ 
fying people is foreign to faith. Faith is sent. Faith is sent 
because it wants to hear the way somebody else says that 
existence is renewed and open and free. Faith is sure of that, 
and faith is glad about it. Faith is sure that others are glad 
about it and faith wants to go to listen. 

Faith knows no other kind of people except the glad and 
v the mad and the ignorant. There are some that just don’t 
know how existence is redeemed; these ignorant are the 
responsibility of the glad. There are some who have heard 
& that’s the way it is, but, because somebody insisted that unless 
you say it a certain way, you are all wrong, they get mad and 
walk off. These, too, are the responsibility of the glad. So faith 
knows no nice, iron-clad distinctions between people. Faith 
knows what it is to be awake to the way the world is, and 
always wants to hear how somebody else wakes up. 

Specifically, Christian faith arises when one’s attention is 
drawn to Jesus as the Christ, as the Great Exemplar, of faith. 
How often that does occur. Just stop to think about it. Isn’t 
it astounding how many men and women find their attention 
drawn to him? Of course, faith must have its Great Exemplar. 
It always wishes not only to share, to live “for the others,” as 
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I have already shown, it also looks for a norm by which to 
measure itself. And it looks to its Great Exemplar in order to 
be memorable. Without some way of being memorable, faith * 
wastes itself in spiritual intoxication. Faith becomes vacuous 
and vapid and formless. It must recollect and be measured. 
Christian faith has in Jesus as the Christ its Exemplar and its 
recollection, only in order to discover yet again; only in order 
to hear yet once more how somebody else thinks it. 

Surely, our starting point here for this week is to receive 
and to share the newness of this new creation, the renewal of 
our world, our life, our thought, our action and our mission. 
Of course, we will and we must remember to identify ourselves 
as Lutherans and Episcopalians. But as we do so, let us know 
that we expose our faith to murder. 
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Second Talk: 

WORD, WORLD, AND SACRAMENTS FROM 
THE PERSPECTIVE OF RELIGION 

I began yesterday by speaking of the death of Norma Jean 
Baker, otherwise known as Marilyn Monroe. Let me make 
one further remark in that connection. I stated, as I think 
one must state if he is to understand the tragedy as a parable 
of faith, that in fact Norma Jean Baker was murdered by 
Marilyn Monroe. But if one thinks and talks from the point 
of view of Christian religion, as we must today, one puts the 
parable to a different use. What do you think Norma Jean 
Baker might ever have become had there been no Marilyn 
Monroe? If, indeed, the embodiment murdered the real per¬ 
son, then we might be tempted to think that the real person 
would have been better off had Marilyn Monroe never existed. 
But, had that been the case, Norma Jean Baker were but an 
unfortunate, animated non-entity. For such genius demands 
an embodiment and expression, an image, else the genius can¬ 
not be known, cannot be shared and displayed, cannot be 
remembered, is quickly forgotten and relegated to oblivion. 
Similarly, if faith yearns to find an expression for itself, where 
is it to find an expression save in religion? Faith does so yearn, 
and, indeed, faith dares boldly to be embodied and expressed 
in religion even under the threat of murder. 

The ditty had it that love and marriage go together like a 
horse and a carriage. Well, so are faith and religion, at least 
so are Christian faith and Christian religion. Of course, there 
is such a thing as getting the carriage before the horse. The 
horse is the motive force and the carriage is the vehicle. Wild 
horses don’t go together with carriages; they run wild. Indeed, 
love and marriage go together. But there exists a wild love 
that will brook no embodiment. If love is to thrive, it stakes 
itself upon an expression which can, as we well know in our 
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society, snuff out love and throttle it. So, religion arises out 
of faith. Religion needs and feeds faith, but it also tends 
always to throttle faith, and can easily murder faith. Today, 
I do not ask for a moment that we think and act apart from 
our identity as Lutherans and Episcopalians. Rather, quite 
the opposite. If we be men of Christian faith, I assert that we 
rejoicingly dare to be men of quite concrete, particular Chris¬ 
tian religion. 


I 

Christian religion consists, as I take it, in that corporate 
human endeavor to render Christian faith both memorable ^ 
and manageable. Since religion arises out of faith, it cannot 
avoid pointing beyond itself to the faith out of which it arises. 
But also, even as religion concretizes faith and makes it par¬ 
ticular and embodies it, so religion enters the service of the '• / 
junior gods. Or, more particularly, precisely in the interest of 
remembering and transmitting Christ, Christian religion dares 
to become the enemy of Christ. Religion does, indeed, negate 
and pervert faith. Let us face that. Religion repudiates this 
world in its effort to save the world, for it seeks to stave off 
and to thwart whatever is novel, and novelty is of the essence 
of faith’s view of the world. The word of religion inescapably 
turns gospel into human ideology. The sacraments of religion 
inevitably put God in a box. Where faith is missionary, reli¬ 
gion is imperialistic and self-aggrandizing. For, as faith sends, 
so religion beckons. 

The endeavor of Christian religion is to reduce Christian 
faith to memorability and to repeatability. Religion is always 
taking the stuff of yesterday’s faith and making it possible that 
past faith be recalled, thought about, studied, handed on. Just 
as those things happen to faith, faith ever so subtly becomes 
today’s un-faith. Always religion starts from faith, and, having 
so started, takes the first plane out. Religion, as it were, ascends 
with faith to the Mount of Transfiguration and there builds 
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tabernacles. Motivated to perpetuate faith, religion putrefies 
faith by making a past out of precisely that which would 
deliver from bondage to the past. 

Faith’s risk — in this sense of its willingness to be embodied 
in religion — is analogous to what is sometimes called God’s 
/risk in the Incarnation: Crucifixion. Religion takes faith’s 
affirmation that the real meaning of death is life and makes 
it into a dogma about the manner in which dead molecules 
are revivified. Religion takes faith’s stories about the birth of 
the Great Exemplar, and makes them into medical statements 
about the gynecological condition of Jesus’ mother. How else 
can the occasions of faith be remembered? In no other way. 
But can faith thus be reproduced and prescribed so that by 
these recollections and memories it will in fact be repeatable? 
/Not on your life. As religion makes faith memorable it enters 
‘'the service of the proximate gods. But, as it does so, religion, 
always, even in spite of itself, points beyond itself and its gods 
to the God who empowers all the little gods, breaks them, and 
overcomes them. 

II 

Religion, Christian religion, Lutheran religion, Episcopalian 
religion, lives in a different set of worlds from the world of 
faith. For religion lives in the worlds that yesterday’s faith 
conceived, and had, and knew, and rejoiced in. To understand 
something about the world in which Christian religion in our 
day does in fact live, we must look beneath religion’s claims 
and go to religion’s inner character. To illustrate that there 
are some differences between claims and inner character, let 
me point to the unbelievable human suffering in our own day 
and to the fact that my own denomination puts most of its 
material resources into real estate. This denomination prays 
at every service of the Holy Communion for the whole estate 
of Christ’s church, but regardless of that fact its action tells 
that it is primarily interested in the real estate of Christ’s 
church. 
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Religion lives in its own worlds because it wants to improve 
upon the world which it says God made. Religion wants to 
make the world safe for God. The Old Testament makes the 
marvelous affirmation that the whole of creation is made by 
God and that He looked upon it and saw that it was good; 
the same Old Testament’s religion decrees that you mustn’t 
eat pork. God looked upon everything but pigs and saw that 
they were good! Yes, the world of religion is rather different 
from faith’s world. At every juncture Christians have singled 
out some particular thing which God couldn’t have made and 
seen that it was good. They have said that if you want to be 
a real Christian you will repudiate this world that we live in 
by having nothing to do with the devil who is in a brown 
bottle. Religion locates its gods and says where they can never 
be. Of course, it does some mislocating. 

Religion’s worlds come to determine the doctrines of word 
and sacraments that religion holds because these worlds are 
always built out of yesterday’s understanding. Or, to put it 
very simply, religion chases after God’s footprints rather than 
pursues his paths. Religion is something like a Grauman’s 
Chinese Theatre. It can show you exactly where Jesus walked 
and where God has been. But where he has gone religion is 
left wondering. Jesus said, “I am the way,” and in the interest 
of that affirmation Christians from the fourth century to the 
twentieth have gone to the Holy Land so they could walk 
where he walked. 

The world that was is religion’s world. The Christian reli¬ 
gion— if one traces fairly carefully these unhappy and un¬ 
fortunate, but yet quite necessary, weddings that it had had 
with various world-views — has always held the wedding after 
the children were bom. Christianity adopted Copernican 
physics and views of the universe only when it found them 
useful as a defense against Newtonian physics. And today 
Christian religion catches up to date by thinking in Newtonian 
terms because there seems to be a good, safe harbor from the 



threats of Einsteinian thought. So, in a very profound sense, 
the French philosophes were right in contending that religion 
thrives on and spreads ignorance and superstition. Religion 
lives in yesterday’s world. It fears the future. It abhors novelty. 
The great Catholic rule of faith, which from the fifth century 
onwards has captivated the imagination of the Christian reli¬ 
gion as the rule by which to determine the truth, is this: what¬ 
ever was believed always, everywhere, by everybody is true. 
So runs the “Vincentian Canon” on which all our Christian 
orthodox thought has been built. Yes, only an antique world, 
a closed world, can be religion’s world. 

Religion quite naturally is disposed to sneer when it looks 
around the twentieth century and says things are so terribly 
secular. But why? Religion is not the intentional enemy of 
faith. Christian religion cherishes outworn worlds, precisely 
because the mark of faith is upon them. These old worlds 
religion reveres not in order to make us believe the way every¬ 
body always believed everywhere, but because at a certain 
juncture the church religion dared hope that all, everywhere, 
always would find the model of their faith in Christ Jesus. 
Christian religion cherishes outworn worlds because the mark 
of faith is written on them, and thus even as it cherishes them 
these worlds point beyond themselves to the very Christian 
faith that conceived them. Look deeply enough, I assert, into 
everything about your Christian religion that seems to be and 
I is a perversion of contemporaneous faith, and you will find 
■ a cherishing of faith that intends to promote faith. 

Ill 

As the world of religion is the world that just went by, so 
is the doctrine, the word, the dogma, the teaching, the thought, 
of Christian religion. How else can new words be rendered 
memorable but by turning them into formulas which later 
seem pat and irrelevant? 

It takes real audacity for an Episcopalian or for any brand 
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of Christian other than a Lutheran to stand up before a bunch 
of Lutherans and talk about the word of historic Christian 
religion. I bow to the Lutheran expertise on the word. They 
know and they say more about the word of Christian religion 
than anybody else — sometimes they say rather more than 
enough. I’m reminded of the little girl that Bennet Cerf tells 
about. She wrote an assigned book-report which ran like this: 

“I read this book and it told me more about elephants than 
I ever wanted to know.” Sola scriptura, three standards, a big 
catechism, and if you don’t want to read that much, a little 
catechism! Not just a Confessio Augustana but one in two 
versions, the German and the Latin, and if you have any 
questions about the disagreement between the two, then the 
Apology is twice as long as either. And when one gets through 
with this about the word, there still is the Formula of Concord 
over which people have disagreed ever since it was devised. 

Now, these, in spite of my levity, are great confessions; it 
is a profound concern that the Lutherans exhibit for the word. 
You wordless Episcopalians had better learn something about 
it. All these formulas appeal to Christ: Scripture, the great 
standards of faith, the catechisms, the Augsburg Confession, 
the Apology, the Formula of Concord. All yearn to know that 
that word which is Christ is also testified to by words which 
men have spoken through the ages. All these ways that people 
used to say “it” are important if they are known for what they 
truly are. But when we simply say them, we forget what 
Luther knew so very well, that there are living words and there 
are words of death. 

Religion reveres the word of faith; and, in revering it, 
wishes to cherish it; and in cherishing it, has to do a bit of 
chiseling on it to make it right; and, in chiseling on it, has to 
correct it; and, having corrected it, must dogmatize it; and, , y 
then, say the Funeral Office over it! Not only Lutherans have 
so acted; Christian religion has always done so. It received 
the old scriptures of the people of Israel and to them it added 
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its own fresh, new, vital witness that produced out of the 
Mediterranean world writings, gospels or epistles or acts or 
revelations or legendary material. The testimony of early 
(/Christian faith is enormous, but religion cannot stand enor¬ 
mous testimony. One has to winnow it, narrow it down, and so 
Christian religion makes itself a canon of scripture. And when 
people argue over this sort of issue, about the only way you 
can settle it is to say, “Look, what’s right scripture is right 
scripture and there won’t be any more scripture. We’ll close 
the canon.” So nothing more can be written that is true apos¬ 
tolic, true missionary testimony to the Christ. 

Yes, religion’s word cherishes faith and buries faith, and 
not only in the early church. Indeed, the church fathers’ wit¬ 
ness comes to be turned into what some Anglicans like to think 
of as the common, undivided mind of the first five centuries. 
Well, these people fought like cats and dogs over their com¬ 
mon, undivided mind. And their testimony was vital and alive 
until religion decreed that here in the first five centuries we 
I have the true, unanimous, orthodox, holy fathers who consti- 
V tute holy tradition. Once that is said about them, their vitality 
and their faith somehow leak out of their books. Yet, remem¬ 
ber, please, that out of the buried word of religion one comes 
to see again, in spite of the burial, a testimony to Christian 
faith. 

In closing on this particular point, let me allude to Luther 
himself. I trust that all agree that the life of this man with 
peculiar vividness exemplified Christian faith. Where did it 
come from, though? Whence sprang this enormous, bursting, 
revolutionary insight into the meaning of the word of God? 
Where did Luther learn his scriptures? A long procession of 
ignorant, medieval, Latin monks had, with remarkable fidelity 
and probably very little understanding, copied down the words 
of scripture and handed them on from one generation to 
another. Indeed, all along these words fed and nurtured faith. 
Faith arose out of them and yet they were buried again. Were 
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it not for that and for Luther’s own membership and life in 
a monastic order which probably above all others in the early 
sixteenth century cherished the scriptures, where would Luther 
have been? Could that great breakthrough of faith have arisen? 
Once the breakthrough came, what happened to it? Well, 
from the standpoint of some of us, it is enough to say that 
Melanchthon got hold of it and turned it into dogma and 
doctrine. Ever since, Lutherans have been yearning for some 
system by which they could get their people to know the 
scriptures as well as Luther got to know them as an Augustin- 
ian monk, but they won’t resort to sending their people 
into Augustinian monasteries! This enormous welling up of 
the insight of faith in Luther is not something that landed 
without any prior announcement. Out of religion’s word, faith 
arises anew. When it does, religion grabs it, chisels it, dogma¬ 
tizes it and buries it until faith comes to life again. 

IV 

If this be so with the word, certainly it is so with the sacra¬ 
ments. For religion takes faith’s deeds, and in order to make 
them memorable, freezes them into a mold that at least im¬ 
plicitly promises and guarantees to reproduce faith. Wherever 
faith perceives God in the externalities of the work-a-day 
world, and it does all over the lot, religion seizes upon these 
externals and turns them into inherently holy objects, which, 
as religion’s claim goes, contain and convey Almighty God 
himself. Indeed, religion’s sacramental objects are holy and 
powerful. But the only gods you can objectify are little gods. 
The only gods you can package are idols. 

There are few who think themselves more expert on the 
sacraments than the Anglicans. And while the Lutherans might 
not wish to bow to that claim, they’d better watch out or 
they’ll have the rug pulled out from under them, because the 
Lutherans traditionally hold the sacraments underneath the 
word and the Anglicans don’t have to do that and don’t mean 
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to do that. Now this is not to say that there is no considerable 
body of Anglican doctrine. They have the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the catechism, and the homilies, but like the East Pole and 
the West Pole, grownups don’t talk about them very much. 
You ask an Anglican a question about doctrine and he will 
recite his liturgy to you. He makes his appeal far more to 
sacraments than to the word. Anglicans are very versatile 
about sacraments. They’re perfectly clear that they have only 
two, but on any occasion that arises they can draw from five 
more. If anybody has more than these seven, the Ang li cans 
are ready to borrow. It is said that at a great American Roman 
Catholic Cathedral somebody asked the Cardinal Archbishop 
to authorize an experimental sacramental service. He thought 
it over very carefully and saw that it did not contradict good 
Catholic teaching and practice. But in the interest of Christian 
charity and the ecumenical movement, he said, “No, I must 
forbid it. If authorized experimentally here today, it will 
become standard practice in the Episcopal Church tomorrow.” 

Religion remembers and reveres the concrete acts and ob¬ 
jects that surround faith, and preserves them lest they be lost. 
Of course, to do so, religion dares make them into holy objects 
in their own right and in so doing perverts them. So it has 
always been, not only with Episcopalians, but in all Christian 
religion. I told yesterday how faith seized upon Sunday as 
a new day to replace the old inherited day of the Sabbath. 
But just as soon as the Christians came into political power 
under Constantine the Great they persuaded him that for the 
benefit of Christian religion one must draft a whole set of 
Sunday Blue Laws that read almost like the Pharisees’ prac¬ 
tices for the Sabbath! The new day that faith seized came to 
be cribbed, cabined, confined and made into a holy day. 
Nevertheless, what one of us who practices Christian religion 
can fail to thank the Lord that such a day is seized upon for 
us to make recollection and repentance and thanksgiving in 
religion, hoping that therefrom may arise a discovery of faith? 
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Christian religion in most of its versions has made man serve 
Sunday precisely in order to remind man that Jesus insisted 
that the Sabbath serve man. And if that sounds paradoxical 
and self-contradictory, I’m sorry, but this is the way people act. 

The Dark Ages, as I mentioned yesterday, had all kinds of 
sacraments, but so many sacraments got to be too much for 
the church. Religion cannot tolerate sacramental inventive¬ 
ness, so the official sacraments were enumerated and defined 
dur in g the high Middle Ages. The Reformation further 
reduced the number of sacraments from seven to three, and 
after examining three, it settled for two. We must have fewer 
and fewer, and they must be more and more precise and tan- , 
gible and manageable, until in the end the whole of faith’s sac-' 
ramental view of the world is perverted by religion. But mod¬ 
ern man did not take well to the reduction of the number of 
sacraments. A reaction arose against the tendency of the late 
Middle Ages and Reformation to make the sacraments as few 
and specific as possible. In opposition to that movement, there 
arose that marvelous, wonderful, secular, Renaissance under¬ 
standing that all nature stands redeemed under God and is to 
be brought into the service of humanity as God instructed man 
to do. Christian religion insists that there must not be many 
holy objects. But modern man will have his own sacraments, 
and makes of the Industrial Revolution his way of saying that 
creation yearns and groans and travails waiting for the 
adoption. 

Sacramentally as well as with regard to the word, faith 
fructifies in religion. Religion feeds faith, but also foreshortens 
faith. Religion makes faith memorable. Out of religion faith 
arises anew and shatters the very reminder out of which it 
arose. Faith seizes another expression for itself. Religion makes 
that expression another reminding device which both slays 
faith and promotes new faith. 
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V 

Where faith compellingly sends one into the common life 
of humanity, religion beckons one into its own institutional 
life. For only so can religion maintain itself as the archives 
and the museum of faithful thought and action. The whole 
of congregational life, perhaps more especially in our own 
country than in other parts of the so-called Christian world, 
congregational life is based, as reports of the World Council 
of Churches 5 Evangelism Studies show, almost entirely on the 
word “come . 55 One can hardly hear the word “go 55 in Chris¬ 
tian religion today, except* when one is told to go on a mission 
in order to make somebody else come. In its religious aspect, 
the church is not mission, a very dubious slogan to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The religious function of the church is to 
perpetuate and extend itself, its word, and its sacraments in 
order that faith be not forgotten. Indeed, the religious function 
of the church is to protect its own worlds from being engulfed 
by the ever renewed world perceived by Christian faith. Faith 
sends, but to make faith memorable, religion elects. Religion 
inescapably builds ideologies, it propagandizes, it enlists. Only 
so can faith find a possibility of expression in repentance and 
^thanksgiving for God’s mercy to the world, else faith would 
oe so inclusive of everything new, so open and amorphous, 
that it would blow away with the first faint breeze. From the 
posture of faith one is radically sent into the world. And, yet, 
within that calling is the interest, the hope and the prayer that 
faith again may arise and send. 

Christian religion is a map showing the footprints of past 
Christian faith. We in modem times sometimes complain that 
we don’t have one great big comprehensive kind of religion. 
I’m not sure that’s so unfortunate. I’m glad there are both 
Lutherans and Episcopalians. Modernity’s pluralism has 
/forced Christian religion into many, many institutions and 
traditions and denominations which at once enable the Chris¬ 
tian religion in our day to remember more than could be 
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remembered in any other way. Pluralism in our day makes 
religion’s idols as palpably small as they truly are. Religion’s 
worlds are many. Its words are selective. Its sacraments are 
transparent as to their idolatry. The multiplicity of Christian 
religions in our times can prompt Christian faith richly and 
wonderfully into various novel forms. 

Yesterday I closed by warning that your faith might die 
when you came to think of yourselves as Lutherans and Epis¬ 
copalians. When one takes the perspective of faith, that warn¬ 
ing is, it seems to me, entirely appropriate. But when one takes 
the perspective of Christian religion, indeed, something else 
must be said. In a novel by Robert Penn Warren, called The 
Cave , there is an old man who, remembering all the wonder¬ 
ful vitality of his earlier years, faces an inexorable and painful 
death by cancer with something like these words: “I reckon 
that living is just learning how to die, and that dying is just 
learning how to live.” Christian faith knows that living is 
learning how to die. It is not afraid. It does not quail before 
its religious embodiment or even before its religious death. It 
trusts that its own dying in religion is just learning how to 
live again, reborn. Yes, your Christian faith may die as you 
more and more closely identify yourselves as one of several 
kinds of Lutherans, or as one of many parties of Episcopalians. 
But listen to one another, each to hear how the other says it.^ 
And as you do, dare to be who you are religiously, for there 
is the way of faith, the way of living that is learning how to 
die, and of dying that is learning how to live. 
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Third Talk: 

WORD, WORLD, AND SACRAMENTS FROM 
THE PERSPECTIVE OF THEOLOGY 

In the first talk, I asked you to think of world, word and 
sacrament from the posture of your common Christian faith 
in all of its variety and novelty. In the second, I asked you to 
think of the same things from the position of your common 
involvement in Christian religion in one or another of its very 
many traditions. Now I ask you to think of the same subjects, 
not from these perspectives, but from that of your common life 
in communities of learning. We are here as teachers, students 
and ministers in company with people who pursue study and 
scholarship as they endeavor to describe, narrate and analyze, 
to understand and communicate the way that things are, and 
have been, and may come to be. We engage in an exercise of 
the mind under the rule of critical honesty as we pursue and 
perceive bits of the truth. That I take, as I assume you take, 
to be a right Godly vocation. Therefore, for us who belong 
to communities of learning, if for nobody else, the perspective 
of Christian theology is as important as the perspectives of 
Christian faith and of Christian religion. 

I 

| If Christian faith is a certain quality of the human spirit, if 
/ (Christian religion is a condition of our finitude, then Christian 
j theology is a certain kind of discipline of the human intellect.. 
I It is, as the late H. Richard Niebuhr has said, the loving of 
' God and the neighbor with the mind. If Christian faith is a 
posture to be lived, and if Christian religion is a position to be 
guarded and defended, then Christian theology is a procedure 
— a procedure by which we endeavor to clarify and under¬ 
stand the double movement that exists between faith and 
religion, and between religion and faith. That whole complex 
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phenomenon by which faith in its many fresh expressions seeks 
and finds embodiments in religion, that equally complex and 
fascinating phenomenon in which Christian religion nurtures 
and gives birth to faith — all this Christian theology wishes 
to know, to clarify, and to communicate. Or, in more tradi¬ 
tional terms, Christian theology is the study of God’s word 
and deed manward and of man’s searchings and responses 
Godward. This traditional statement begs many questions; 
for example, the question whether God speaks and whether 
God acts — phrases we cannot tick off glibly. Those beggings 
of questions we might avoid by calling Christian theology the 
study of the proximate and ultimate meanings that impinge 
upon and shape our existence and experience. If the tradi¬ 
tional statement begs questions, then any attempt to make a 
new statement raises new questions. Who is the source and 
giver of these meanings? How are they given and perceived? 
Whichever way you state it, certainly in our own day Chris¬ 
tian theology is a very exacting, exciting, and, I think, a very 
fruitful procedure and task. 

Theology may have a mystique of its own that it inherits 
from bygone days, but when all is said and done, it merely 
employs all the methods of the human studies or, as some v/ 
would say, the higher studies. But it has no special, unique 
method of its own for seeking and knowing the truth. It bor¬ 
rows the methods of philology or exegesis, of history or nar¬ 
ration of philosophy or analytical reflection, and it goes to 
work on its subject matter just as all other fields of study do. 
All the methods of the study of man and of existence are 
open to it and it employs them. That in itself makes Christian 
theology an exciting and exacting thing. Moreover, Christian 
theology fills a gaping void in academic life and pursuits in 
our own time, precisely because it takes up the task that most 
modern philosophy has abdicated. It takes all of existence in ^ 
its meaningful aspect as its appropriate data and it uses any 
method open to it in order to try to state these meanings as 
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inclusively as they can possibly be stated. Or, more tradition¬ 
ally, wherever God and man meet or have met, however they 
meet or have met, whatever man thinks or does in response to 
such meetings, all this theology yearns and tries to elucidate. 

But even as Christian theology is fascinating and exacting, 
it also faces very grave temptations and dangers. For, as 
Christian theology attempts to understand any and all occur¬ 
rences of Christian faith, whether overtly or tacitly Christian, 
theology always stands under the temptation to pretense. 
^Theology is always about to over-sell itself as a better embodi¬ 
ment of faith than religion is. And that temptation is difficult 
to resist. Theology is not religion set right, not a better religion; 
it is not even good religion. Live with it a few years and you 
find that out. When it attempts to be religion, it runs into the 
dead-end of arid intellectualism or of meaningless solipsism. 
And it has no way of avoiding these dead-ends save to realize 
that it has no calling to replace Christian religion. 

A negativity must be observed on the other side. As theology 
tries to learn from all expressions of Christian religion, whether 
cultic or cultural, it falls under the temptation simply to serve 
and defend and extend the church in its religious function. I 
think I have never taught a single class in theology composed 
exclusively of ministerial candidates without being interrupted 
at one point or another with the question: “Well, sir, that’s 
all very good, but you wouldn’t tell the laity, would you?” 
The only response I know to that is: “Well, I just did.” No, 
theology, if it pursues the path of simply being the servant of 
Christian religion, finds itself running toward the prevarica¬ 
tions of ideologies and propaganda. This temptation is espe¬ 
cially open to those who work theologically amidst Christian 
religion in these United States of America. For here we have 
long allowed theology to be a monopoly of clergymen and 
professional church workers. As we have made theology into 
professional gossip about religion’s trade secrets, we have 
turned it into nothing more than the Madison Avenue branch 
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of the ecclesiastical organization. This is a danger about which 
one may joke, but is an ever-present and an awful danger. 

About this exciting and dangerous enterprise I would ask 
you to think. The procedure of theology has always, at every 
time, been exercised in the Christian church. It has focused 
its attention both upon Christian faith and Christian religion 
from the time of St. Paul of Tarsus to the time of Paul Tillich. 
And yet in spite of the fact that it has always been done, Chris¬ 
tian theology is peculiarly and uniquely important for modem 
Christians. The last thinking American who read the Bible in 
an unself-conscious way was Jonathan Edwards who died in 
1758 at Princeton, New Jersey. Since then nobody who has 
kept his thought up to the times has been quite able to unself¬ 
consciously be grasped by Christian religion or by Christian 
faith. Precisely because we are self-conscious Christians and 
thinking people we must think carefully about our Christianity. 

In spite of the fact that in every era there have been people 
who carried on theological activity, nevertheless from a theo¬ 
logical perspective the whole of church history can be seen 
as three great epochs. In each of these epochs faith and reli¬ 
gion have related themselves to one another in quite distinct 
and different ways. I have tried to show in the previous lec¬ 
tures that at every point, in any time or any place, this double 
relation of faith and religion exists. I wish now only to speak 
of characteristic thrusts or dominant directions in each of 
three epochs. 

In this pre-Christendom era of the church’s history, Chris¬ 
tian faith steadily worked toward its religious embodiment. 
This was a long era (one cannot define these things quite 
sharply) in Greek-speaking or eastern Christianity, lasting 
until the seventh of the Orthodox Church’s ecumenical coun¬ 
cils in the year 787 at which time eastern Orthodoxy takes all 
holy tradition to have been fully formed. The same dominant 
movement of faith working toward religious expression was 
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characteristic in western Christianity until around 800 with 
the erection of the Holy Roman Empire. During this epoch, 
all new claims about Christian faith could be heard and tested. 
The church was not yet the glue of society nor the curator of 
culture. One is reminded of the way in which St. Paul char¬ 
acteristically used the word “mystery”: the mystery of God’s 
will; the mystery of the Gentiles that they should be fellow 
heirs with Israel; the mystery that the Magi, strangers, could 
bring gifts and offer them to the Christ — this mystery still 
hangs fresh over the church in its early experience. And yet, 
at the same time, all this mystery, all this hearing the new way 
of saying it, was coming in word and world and sacrament to 
ever more definite embodiment. 

In the pre-Christendom days, the worlds of the church were 
the worlds of the ancient peoples. There was no specific and 
special “world” of Christian religion. We heard this morning 
something about the peculiar world-view or cosmology of the 
New Testament. Indeed, that was Christianity’s initial world¬ 
view. But when, with the great Alexandrian theologian Origen 
in the third century, it was proposed quite powerfully that 
this Judaic world-view be traded in for a Platonic world-view, 
better to express faith, nobody seemed to be bothered too bad¬ 
ly. And for a period, broadly speaking, the Platonic world-view 
remained fresh and open and interesting to Christians. And 
successively, the Aristotelian world-view was appealed to by 
such as the Cappadocian fathers and St. Athanasius, and be¬ 
came very prominent in the early councils of the church. But 
before long a neo-Platonic world came to be the world to 
which Christians gave their allegiance and in terms of which 
Christians definitively stated their religion. 

The pre-Christendom era, then, was open to new world¬ 
views as valuable for Christian thought and action and these 
world-views gave form and distinction and meaning to word 
and to sacraments. The word of the church tended to be 
inventive and fresh as it found rich religious articulation in 
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early teaching, as the gospel came to be embodied in the 
canonical scriptures, as to those scriptures were added the 
fresh insights of the great church fathers that came to be 
defined and made into dogma by the creeds of the successive 
councils. The sacraments of the church tended during this 
era to move from faith toward religion. A simple supper took 
a long time getting itself standardized into the holy mysteries 
or the Mass. A rite or ceremony of washing or drowning in 
time became a standard and uniform sacrament of baptism 
or admission. All kinds of local worship in enormous and rich 
variety reigned for a long time before set liturgies came into 
being. Ministries of inspiration preceded and finally found 
form in those threefold orders to which some churches make 
such vaunted appeal. 

Ill 

If, in the pre-Christendom days, one found a tendency in 
the church to move from faith to religion, then, in the great 
Christendom experience, the movement was the opposite. In 
the great Christendom experience, both East and West, Chris¬ 
tian religion became the guardian, the custodian, the dis-^. 
penser, and the guarantor of Christian faith. For Christian 
religion had become the glue of society. It was coterminous 
with citizenship. In the East, one had the choice either to be 
an orthodox Christian or to go into exile. And in the West, 
the Emperor Charlemagne gave to the West Saxons, for ex¬ 
ample, perfectly free choice whether they should be living 
Christians or dead pagans. This Christendom era in the East 
ran from the beginning of the ninth century through the frag¬ 
mentizing that came after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
and lasted in Russia until the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. If 
we were people of clear and sane historical imagination, we 
would realize that much of the violence that goes on in Soviet 
Russia today stems from the fact that these people have tried 
to do in forty-five years what the United States of America / 
has been working on since 1785 — to overthrow Christendom. 
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In the West, Christendom came to be fragmentized by the 
Reformation and undone through the eighteenth century. One 
rambunctious and ingenious Frenchman, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
sat down on the sixth of August, 1806, and wrote the Holy 
Roman Empire out of existence with the stroke of a pen. 

In the great millennium of Christendom, the church worked 
on the assumption that its religious function would beget faith. 
How often and how profoundly it did so! Directly, simply, 
spontaneously, out of the practice of religion came faith. In 
the Christendom experience, Christians did not exhort that 
people should believe and be baptized, but, rather, that people 
should be baptized in order to learn to believe. From the 
external realities of religious practice, one worked toward the 
internal commitment of faith. The mystery of the Gentiles, 
the mystery of God’s will, was by the Christendom experience 
encompassed and possessed. The church became an historic 
people by the eighth and ninth centuries, and it learned to 
refer to non-Christians, including Jews, as Gentiles. Yet that 
great experience was vital and fresh in its ability to evoke 
faith. During the Christendom experience, the world was 
defined by religion and was willingly regulated by the church. 
The created world seemed awesome, frightening, inimical to 
man, something to be endured under the guardianship of 
mother church, until finally the soul might be freed from its 
earthly pilgrimage and with the church’s assurance flee to 
eternal bliss. 

The world-view of Aristotelian thought came bouncing 
back again upon Western civilization in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. But when it did, the genius of a Thomas 
Aquinas rose to the occasion and accommodated this Aristo- 
telianism to the Christian world, the church’s world, without 
terribly much disturbance. The world of the Christendom 
experience was a world in which one could move naturally 
from religion toward faith. 
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The word of God and the doctrine of the church seemed 
indistinguishable, especially in the West where Jerome had 
translated the term logos from the Greek into verbum or sermo 
in Latin. When one heard about the “word of God” one had 
no way of distinguishing that concept from the sermon or 
decree of the church. From the dogma of the church arose 
faith in the word of God. Luther’s own new word of justifi¬ 
cation by faith quickly found religious expression in fideism 
that itself was guaranteed to produce faith. Yes, one could 
move from doctrine to belief in the Christendom days. Not 
to believe with the church, it was commonly assumed, was 
simply to violate one’s own confidence. I need not remind you 
that this view prevailed among our Puritan founding fathers 
in New England until 1700. 

The sacraments during the Christendom experience were 
thought of in the same way. One moved from religion to 
faith. These were religion’s holy objects and actions, able, in 
the words of the high scholastics, to inject holiness into those 
who received them — a notion that seems crass and unbeliev¬ 
ably idolatrous to us. A medieval Latin Christian, however, 
could think quite comfortably and without disturbance about 
getting a transfusion of grace through the sacraments of the 
church. And so Christendom developed its sacramental system 
to cover all the life-crises of birth, adolescence, marriage, ill¬ 
ness, error and death, and to make all these things holy simply 
by application of holy objects. The whole of Western man’s 
calendar turned on the Christian year, as today in England, 
that irrelevant museum of Christendom, there still are the 
bank-holidays of Christmas and Easter and Whitsunday. 

IV 

All one needs to do is talk very sketchily about the pre- 
Christendom epoch and the Christendom epoch, to note that 
neither of them is ours. How often we catch ourselves yearning 
to act as though they were ours! And yet how swiftly and 
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devastatingly our world brings us up short to let us know that 
we are modern men and women! No longer does Christian 
^ faith freshly and spontaneously spring into an embodiment in 
Christian religion. We don’t allow it, because to do so would 
cut us off from the great religious tradition of the past. And 
yet no longer can religion reliably and directly produce faith, 
because Christian religion, for weal or woe, is not the arbiter 
^of our civilization. There is not one great church for all, but 
everybody follows his own religious taste. I’ll let you in on a 
little secret: the church is not going to be the arbiter of civili¬ 
zation ever again. As modern intellectuals, I say we cannot 
avoid being self-conscious both about our faith, about our 
religion, and indeed, also about the relationship between them. 
We are not in the Christendom era. We are post-Christendom 
^Christians. 

Our era is peculiarly appropriate to the procedure of Chris¬ 
tian theology for everybody. Indeed, I would risk stating it 
this boldly and without qualification — modem Christians 
/are all theologians. They cannot avoid it. Their question is not 
whether to be a theologian or not, but whether to be a com¬ 
petent or an incompetent one. For us, the trend is neither that 
of faith coming toward religion, nor that of faith arising out 
of religion, but both these trends go on around us all the time. 
If we would not exercise our wits to understand them, then 
our faith will be murdered and our religion will be irrelevant. 
It is impossible for us to be pre-Christendom people because 
Christendom’s religious formulations, great as they are, can¬ 
not be forgotten. And yet it is impossible for us to be Chris¬ 
tendom people because, in a word, it’s unconstitutional. Our 
time is not one in which the church decides what kind of 
world we live in. In most modern nations, both Christian 
religion and Christian faith are purely voluntary practices, 
and, under the sanctions of law, private practices. In our own 
country, it is illegal for the world to be managed for the life 
of the churches. And, thus, thanks to secular nationalism, 
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Christians have no choice but to live “for the life of the 
world.” 

I know good and well that amongst the preachers and the 
theologians there is a great deal of disagreement and argument 
about the significance of the recent decision by the United 
States Supreme Court (Engle et. al. v. Vitale) which holds 
that the regents of the educational system in the state of New 
York are not authorized liturgists. But I suggest to you that 
in this decision, the Supreme Court did at least two things. 
Without any hesitation and without any lack of clarity it 
ruled that the world under which the New York school system 
operates does not exist for religion, and will not be allowed 
to exist for religion. That decision also reminded Christians 
that prayer, which to be Christian must be in the name of 
Christ (I think this is a fair rule of thumb) must in our day 
be private, voluntary, uncoerced, fresh, and, indeed, faithful. 
Isn’t it strange, passing strange, how, when the highest judi¬ 
ciary of our land makes a decision which sets the church to 
living for the life of the world and to being Christian in the 
prayers they pray, the churches do little other than object? 
It is this kind of thing about the modern world that Christian 
theology strives to perceive as it thinks on the relation between 
Christian religion and Christian faith in our time. As one 
pursues that quest and does that thinking, one is struck be¬ 
tween the eyes by the fact that the world of religion and the 
world of faith are in our day forced into a startlingly close 
and wonderful relationship one to another. The Supreme 
Court guarantees that your prayer shall be faithful! The 
Supreme Court guarantees that your religion shall live for 
the world! I think it was not at all funny when, in the New 
Yorker cartoon, a child asked an adult please to help him find 
a way of praying for the Supreme Court. 

If the world, seen from the perspective of Christian theol- 
ogy, seems to be very peculiarly arranged to drive Christian 
religion and Christian faith into fruitful contact with one 
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another, the same can be held with regard to the word. In 
our own day it is, in the simplest sense of the term, impossible 
for the doctrines and thought of the Christian religion to be 
news, much less good news, to any human society with the 
possible exception of those in Afghanistan and Ceylon. All 
other societies of men and women living in our own time have 
already heard Christian doctrine and teaching. They have 
already formulated their response and reaction to it. One of 
the things that most frustrates Christian missionaries in our 
time is that they can’t find any virgin forests. There are no 
people who in their societal being have never heard of Christ. 
True, they have heard of him often with a startling degree of 
misinformation, but the gospel is no news when it is taken to 
be simply Christian doctrine. The last dying gasp of western 
Christendom in both its Catholic and Protestant forms sought 
to evangelize the whole world. The nineteenth century mis¬ 
sionary movement did just that; it did not convert the whole 
world but evangelized it. Therefore, modernity leaves no 
choice for us but to say how God reigns mercifully over the 
events that befall mankind, for only that can be news to the 
world. The word of faith and the word of religion are per¬ 
ceived by theology to speak intimately with one another, 
because our times make it so. I contend that we have no 
^choice but to read our Holy Scriptures as though they were 
the New York Times and read the New York Times as the 
record of how God is reigning over his world. Last night we 
heard a reading of George Bernard Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell . 
When American Lutherans and Episcopalians, as their exer¬ 
cise in hearing the word of God, can sit all evening listening 
to an Irish infidel’s tale of Spanish Catholics enjoying hell, 
then something new and fresh has happened; we have theo¬ 
ry logically connected the word of faith with the word of reli¬ 
gion; we have joined the twentieth century. 

Indeed, the sacraments in our own day are in the same 
situation. Modem Western man, whose insights and tech- 
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niques have spread like wildfire over the whole of this globe, 
believes what Christian religion and Christian faith have said 
about nature and physicality and human intercourse so pro¬ 
foundly and completely that it is embarrasing to us as Chris¬ 
tians. I don’t argue for a moment that modern Western man 
says back this belief in the way that Christians would like for 
him to say it, I merely contend that he is convinced. Our 
churches are embarrassed by the success of Christendom in 
teaching modern man to know that there is sacral power in 
the universe, that in nature there is a power to be released 
and to understand and to be made to work for the betterment 
of human life and for the glory of God (whoever that may 
be). Modem science and technology teach us more and more 
relevantly about the sacramental character of the physical 
world than we are likely to learn from the catechism. Our 
world almost forces upon us a view of nature and humanity 
around us as things demanding respect and to be treated for 
what they are. Depth psychology knows perhaps more inti¬ 
mately than religion the “inward and spiritual grace 55 of inter¬ 
personal relations as they are symbolized and expressed out¬ 
wardly by sex, by parenthood and by breaking bread together. 
Today, religion’s holy objects lose some of their inherent 
idolatry by virtue of the fact that secular man assumes that 
materiality and overtness always convey inner meanings. With 
regard to sacraments, the relationship between religion and 
faith — back and forth, each mutually supporting, arising 
out of, standing over against, colliding with, again supporting 
and giving rise to, one another — is more easily apparent in 
our day and the study of it more fruitful than in any past that 
I can read about or imagine. 

V 

Of course, Christian men and women have always been 
theological and have always done some theologizing, but our 
wonderful, modem world, terrifying in its readiness to hold 
its destiny in its own hands, is the world of man-come-of-age. 
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This is theology’s great day of opportunity: to see to it that 
^ faith and religion support one another. Thus I invite you 
most earnestly and sincerely to spend one or two years of hard 
and fascinating intellectual work in Christian theology. Only 
so will we Christians be Christians-come-of-age in the modem 
world, by learning honestly and frankly how our faith and 
our religion oppose and support one another for the life of 
the world. 

I am proud to be associated with a theological school that 
offers a program of theological study for students who wish 
to learn theology as they prepare for vocations as physicists, 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, businessmen, writers, or in whatever 
field of human activity they wish to enter. They are not given 
a watered-down clergy-training course, but are invited and 
enabled to think hard and long and seriously about how 
Christian faith and Christian religion stand against and for 
one another in our own day, to learn how ultimate and proxi¬ 
mate meanings arise in human life today in ever new ways. 

There can be a closing word about the church — that com¬ 
pany of religious people ready to risk becoming faithful and of 
faithful people ready to risk becoming religious. From a theo¬ 
logical perspective that description is clear, accurate and use¬ 
ful. Such a company is a rather wonderful and exciting group 
of men and women who live in a meaningful world because 
they know it to be a renewed world and are compelled and 
ready to repent and give thanks. Even as they repent and give 
thanks they hope that the world is truly renewed and mean¬ 
ingful. It is a company of people living in an era whose 
dominant trend is neither that of faith seeking religious expres- 
j sion nor that of religion naturally and winsomely producing 
faith; rather, both happen at once negatively and positively 
in a way that is once hard and fascinating to understand. 

Do not despair, Lutherans and Episcopalians, of the world 
in which you live. Friedrich Nietzche, reflecting upon the 
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beginning of our post-Christendom era, affirmed our entry 
into that era by three words: “God is dead.” I suggest to you 
that when Christians-come-of-age hear the versicle, “God is 
dead,” they will respond, “Thanks be to God. Amen.” 
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